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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE SATUBA QUESTION 
By B. L. Ullman 

In the course of a long debate on some mooted question it is 
often profitable to stop and survey the progress made, if any. The 
origin, history and use of the word satura has given rise to a great 
deal of literature on account of its important bearing on the devel- 
opment of satire and drama among the Romans. The aim of this 
paper is to review the recent material so that the results achieved 
and accepted may be dissociated from matters still in dispute. By 
this process the way may perhaps be opened for a more general 
appreciation of the accepted results and a clearer understanding 
of matters still to be investigated. Occasionally an attempt is 
made in this paper to add new light on a vexed question.^ 

Our current books of reference have for years been repeating the 
statement that satura is really a feminine adjective with some 
noun, probably lanx, understood. This supposition is a scholarly 
curiosity in two ways. In the first place, it is clear from our 
sources that satura was used as a noun and that no word can be 
understood with it. This is particularly clear from its use as an 
appositive in Diomedes {satura carmine, lege satura), but is also 
certain from Festus, Isidorus and the Horatian Scholia.^ In the 
second place it is a puzzle why scholars have selected the supposed 
lanx satura for the origin of the term. Diomedes, our chief an- 
cient source, makes four suggestions as to the origin of the literary 

' The older literature is summarized in Lejay's edition of Horace, 
Satires, Paris, 1911, and in Michaut's 8ur le» Tr6teaux latins, Paris, 1912. 
D'Alton, Horace and His Age, London, 1917, takes most of his periodical 
material at second-hand from books, and so in this part of his work is no 
newer than Michaut and Lejay. 

'Ullman, Classical Philology 8 (1913). 172 f., accepted by Leo, Gesch. 
d. rom. Lit. 423. 1, Sturtevant, Classical Weekly 7 (1913). 29, Gerhard, 
PhiMogus 75 (1919). 261. 31, Lommatsch, Bursian's Jahresb. 175, 1916- 
18, p. 92. But Kroll (in Teuffel's Gesch. d. rom. Lit. I', 1916, p. 7) cannot 
quite rid himself of the tradition and says by way of compromise : " Zu 
satura war ursprllnglich ein Substantiv zu ergiinzen {lanx, lex), an das 
man spSter nicht mehr dachte." Just before this he links the farcimen 
(a neuter noun ) with the lanx satura as one of the earliest uses. 
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380 The Present Status of the Satura Question 

term satura (485 K) ; from the Greek word adrvpoi, from a dish 
(lanx) called satura, from a sort of stuflBng (farcimen), from a 
kind of law {lex). Scholars have in more recent years rightly 
rejected the first, but have adopted the second without much ques- 
tion, in spite of the fact that Diomedes quotes in supposed sub- 
stantiation two examples, not of satura, but of lanx! The deriva- 
tion from the law is likewise weakly supported, for both Diomedes 
and Festus quote in its support only the phrase per saturam. The 
best authenticated suggestion is that from the stuffing, for Dio- 
medes quotes Varro as his authority and gives the actual recipe 
from Varro's Plautine Questions.^ There may in fact be two quo- 
tations from Varro in Diomedes, depending on the interpretation 
one gives to Diomedes' autem.* The fact that Varro gives the 
recipe for the stuffing called satura in the Plautine Questions 
shows two things, first that the word was used in that sense by 
Plautus (either in some now corrupt passage of one of the plays 
that have been preserved to us ' or in the Vidularia, and second 
that the use was obsolete in Varro's time and required explana- 
tion.* Thus we arrive at a period as early as Plautus for the 
culinary sense of the term. Confirmation of this use seems to be 
found in Juvenal's allusion to his own satiric medley as a farrago, 
a grain mixture for fodder, and perhaps even in Cicero's descrip- 
tion of Varro's satires {Acad. post. 1. 2. 8) : " quadam hilaritate 
conspersimus, multa admixta " (cf . Varro's recipe for the stuffing, 
"ex mulso consparsi"). There is also Martianus' farcinat (of 



"Farcimen does not mean sausage, as formerly often interpreted. A 
glance at Varro's recipe makes that clear even to a layman In matters 
culinary: UUman 176. 2, Sturtevant 30, Kroll in Pauly-Wissowa, JJcoI- 
encyclopadie, 8. v. satura. I am indebted to Professor Kroll for an off- 
print of this article, issued before publication of the volume. Cf. also 
previously Marx, Lucilius, p. xi. But Marx and Kroll quote Apicius, li. 
57-59, though the farcimina there mentioned are sausages. A stuffing for 
fowl given by Apicius, vi. 252 contains two ingredients similar to those 
in the satura.- nueleoa and alicam (cf. polenta). 

■"I prefer to see two quotations here (C. P. 176), following Webb and 
others. Besides the use of autetn, the language of the passage favors this. 
Gerhard 268 opposes this view. 

^E. g., Poen. 1313, suggested by Professor Prescott, where A reads aam 
. . a in a passage full of culinary terms. 

' Ullman 176. 
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satire), apparently an allusion to the farcimen taken from Varro, 
and Livy's impletas modis saturas (see below, p. 388). 

Seeing, then, that our earliest use of the word is that by Plautus 
in the sense of 'stuffing,' we may be permitted to assume that 
this was the original meaning of the word. In view of its col- 
lective meaning it is natural to infer that it was originally a neuter 
plural form of the adjective satur, a development for which there 
are numerous analogies.' The shift in meaning from ' stuffed 
things ' to ' stuffing * is very easy, in fact inevitable, in words of 
this general meaning.* 

The use of satura in a culinary sense is no bar to its acceptance 
as a designation for a kind of law or even for the lanx.^ What 
must be insisted on, however, is that we should trace the history 
of the word through the earliest usages of which we know. The 
meaning ' stuffing ' has been plausibly established for Plautus in 
the early part of the second century B. C. Satura as a lanx, on 
the other hand, cannot be traced back farther than the first cen- 
tury A. D. at the earliest, though, of course, it is possible that it 
was used earlier. The rightful claimant to the throne of priority 
is the farcimen, but the position has been usurped all these years 
by the lanx. The justice of the claims of farcimen has now been 
recognized, but the lanx has not been ousted. It has merely moved 
over a bit to make room for the farcimen}° This attitude is due 
in part to conservative reluctance to abandon tradition and in part 
to the belief (perhaps not entirely without justification) that the 
religious connections of the lanx (indicated by Diomedes and the 
Horatian Scholia) show the antiquity of the usage. 

At any rate, the word satura developed from its culinary appli- 
cation the general sense of ' fulness ' and ' miscellany.' In these 
meanings it became popular in the second century B. C, getting 
into literature " as a title to works by Ennius, Pacuvius and 

' Ullman 174 t., Sturtevant 30, Gerhard 261. 

• Ullman, C. P. 9. 1. 1. 

•I believe that both are genuine. Some scholars (Leo, Kroll) are 
sceptical about the law, thinking it a guess from the phrase per eaturam. 
Yet it is better attested than the Icmx. 

"lieo, Gesch. 423, n. 1, Kroll, P. W., and in Teuffel, i, p. 6, Gerhard 
261, Reitzenstein, Giitt. Ges. Wi88., 1918, 246. 

"In addition to the parallels for this usage given by me in C. P. 186 
{farsa, olio, olla podrida, melanges, potpourri, hash, chop-suey) , there 
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Lucilius,*^ and a little later into politics in the phrase per satu- 
ram.^' Perhaps it was then that satura and lex per saturam^* 
came to be used of a kind of law. 

During the archaistic revival of the first century B. C, Sallust, 
known as an archaizer, used the phrase per saturam in a figurative 
sense, and Varro, true to his etymological bent, used satura in a 
broader sense than Lucilius. 

That the absence of the word satura in Horace's first book of 
satires is not due to chance is now generally recognized. On the 
other hand the hypothesis that this absence is due to the fact that 
satura had not previously been used as a literary term and that 
Ennius and Lucilius used titles something like poemata per satu- 
ram is now generally rejected.*' That these two authors, and 
Varro as well, used saturae as a title is certain." It is also clear 
that no significance is to be attached to the absence of the word 
satura in writings previous to Horace.^' The explanation of Ho- 
race's failure to use the term in his first book in passages in which 
its omission is very striking is that the word still had the meaning 
'miscellany,' as used by Ennius, Lucilius and more particularly 
by Varro. During the period of Lucilian revival the dominating 
feature of Lucilius' work caused a shift in the meaning of satura. 
It now meant the genus satire or a collection of satirical pieces, 

may be mentioned the " 56 paged Prisoners' Pie, an illustrated literary 
miscellany" (■!. Cohen, The Ruhlehen Prison Camp, 1917) and "The Ox- 
ford Sausage; or, Select Poetical Pieces, written by the most celebrated 
Wits of the University of Oxford (new Edition, 1814)." 

" Naevius' Satura, like those of Atta and Pomponius, is probably a title 
of a play, with a possible allusion to the sense 'stuffing'; Ullman 22 f., 
Kroll, P. W., Gerhard 262. 

" We know it was used in the latter part of the second century B. C. 
by Annius Luscus in a speech against Ti. Gracchus, by C. Laelius, by 
Lucilius, and in the Le-x Acilia Repetundarum of 122 B. C. For the devel- 
opment of the phrase from the meaning 'mixture,' Ullman 177 ff., Kroll, 
P. W., Leo, Gesch. 423 n. 1. 

"Apparently used by Lucilius: Ullman 179 ff. This is the most reason- 
able way to interpret the Lucilian line. Approved by Hasenclever, Bayer. 
Bl. Gymn. 51. 208. 

"The view was p\it forward by Marx and elaborated by Hendrickson; 
opposed by Leo, Goett. gel. Anz. 1906, 859, Kroll, P. W., etc. 

"Ullman 187 f., Kroll, P. TV., and in Teuffel, I, p. 7, etc.; cf. Webb, C. P. 
7. 181. 

" Wheeler, C. P. 7. 457 ff. 
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and was finally accepted with some reluctance by Horace in his 
second book.^* It did not yet mean a single satire, in the modern 
sense. 

Persius still calls his entire book satura, not saturae, as the 
manuscripts clearly show, though all editions have ignored the 
plain facts. This is now a matter about which there can be no 
question. Just when satura came to mean a single poem is not 
certain, but it had that meaning in Suetonius' time.^" 

In the meantime the phrase per saturam seems to have disap- 
peared *" except for its use once by the archaizer Fronto in the 
second century. In the third and fourth centuries it comes into 
vogue again, with examples from Charisius,^^ the Panegyrici, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Scholia Bobiensia and Justinian. To this 
revival may be attributed the use by Lactantius of the phrase 
historiarum per saturam in reference to the work of Pescennius 
Festus.^^ Similar phrases are found in a manuscript of Seneca's 
Apocolocyntosis and in a mediaeval life of Boethius. The phrase 
lex per saturam used by Lucilius and later writers (cf. the Greek- 
Latin Glosses) may also have suggested the new use. Writers 
were led to use such a descriptive title because the word satura 
could no longer be used in the sense of ' miscellany,' since Juvenal 
had finally given it its satirical connotation.^^ 

"UUman 186 ff. (based in part on Hendrickson; cf. also Webb 181), 
Gerhard 263. 39. 

"I previously suggested that this last usage was due to the fact that 
Juvenal's second book contains but a single poem, the sixth. But it is 
conceivable that this meaning had come in previously and existed side by 
side with Persius' older usage. Leo {Oesch. 423, n. 1) says I go too far; 
perhaps I do, but he goes much farther in the opposite direction in holding 
that Varro used satura of a single poem. It is much more likely that to 
Varro a satura was a mixture of various poems. 

" In its place the following expressions are used by Cicero : " nee plus 
quam de singulis rebus" {de leg. 3. 11) ; "si pluribus de rebus uno sorti- 
tore tulisti " {de domo 50) ; " in coniunctis rebus compluribus " (ibid. 53) . 

" Citing Julius Romanus of the third century. 

"Norden, Ennius u. Vergilius, p. 92, compares Aelian's woikIXti iaropla. 
A still closer parallel is the iravroSair^ luTopia of Pavorinus and the 
iravToSoTi-ff CXi) of Alexander of Cotyaeum. 

" Ullman 193, Kroll, P. W. — Up to this point I have largely summarized 
my paper in C. P. 8. 172 ff. Of this Lommatsch 92 says: "Ullman setzt 
im Ubrigen die Bedeutungsentwieklung des Wortes gut auseinander," and 
Hasenclever 208 says: "Bringt das wortgeschichtliche Problem zu einem 
gewiasen Abschluss." 
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The question of the sources of Diomedes, Festus and the other 
ancient authorities for our knowledge of the origin and history 
of the word satura, together with the relations of these sources to 
one another, has never been satisfactorily settled. There is need 
here for further inquiry. The greatest stumbling-block in regard 
to Diomedes has been the general acquiescence in Eeillerscheid's 
apparent attribution of the whole passage in Diomedes to Sue- 
tonius' De Poetis. In this he follows Jahn. There is a crying 
need for some one to revise Eeillerscheid's Suetonius and to chal- 
lenge his many arbitrary decisions.^* Such a piece of work would 
be a valuable contribution to the history of Latin literature. 
Reifferscheid is not entirely to blame, for most scholars have ac- 
cepted without question every word in his text as being written by 
Suetonius. 

The partial parallelism of Festus and Diomedes has led to the 
conclusion that they used the same source.^' The only striking 
similarities are the order "stuffing, law" in the discussion of 
satura and the quotation of examples of per satuvam to illustrate 
the use of satura as a law. Only one of the two instances of this 
phrase in Diomedes is identical with one of the four in Festus, but 
there is an unquestioned lacuna in Festus. The other example 
may thus have been lost. Festus mentions only the last two of 
the four uses of satura given by Diomedes. 

That Varro was not Diomedes' source for all four derivations 
of satura as a literary term is obvious from the fact that he is 
cited for the stuffing only. If Varro's name had not been men- 
tioned at all it might be plausible to argue that the whole account 
was Varronian. But with the specific attribution of one derivation 
to Varro, it becomes certain that the others cannot be Varronian. 
Furthermore, Diomedes' statement that satura is carmen nunc 
quidem maledicum cannot go back to Varro because satura did not 
yet have that meaning. The truth is now generally admitted,^" in 
spite of the authority of Leo, whose word has in the past been law 
in the whole field covered by this paper. 

" Cf. Knapp, A. J. P. 33. 131. 3 and Wessner, Isidor u. Sueton, Hermes 
52 (1917). 201-292. 

"Most recently Kroll, P. W. Opposed by Knapp 137 f. 

"Varro, L. L., ed. Goetz-Schoell (1910), 295, Hendrickson, C. P. 6. 136, 
Webb 179, Gerhard 267 f. Tlie old view still in Teuffel-Kroll I. 6. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that Verrius Flaccus (the source of 
Festus) took the meaning 'stuffing' for satura from Varro. Fes- 
tus has a number of citations from Varro. None is specifically 
from the Plautine Questions, but on the other hand the designation 
of specific works is often omitted by Festus. Of the quotations 
from Varro, one can very plausibly be assigned to the Plautine 
Questions (512. 15L). In the discussion of the phrase vapula 
Papiria a quotation from Sinnius Capito ends with a line from 
Plautus. This is followed by these words : "Aelius hoc loco vapula 
posi<tum esse> ait pro dole, Varro pro peri, teste Terentio in 
Phorraione (850) et Plautus in Curculione (566)." Here Varro 
is explaining an obsolete usage in Plautus, just as he explains the 
obsolete Plautine word satura. As the latter explanation was in 
the Plautine Questions, according to Diomedes, it is probable that 
the former was in the same work. It is reasonable to say, there- 
fore, that Verrius took the explanation of satura from Varro's 
Plautine Questions, as he took that of vapula Papiria. In the 
latter case Festus omitted the name of the work, in the former, the 
name of the writer as well. 

We have one other quotation from the Plautine Questions (No- 
nius 9. 13 M), explaining the word amussi-s. It is significant that 
the only other examples of amussis and its derivatives which 
Nonius gives are one from Varro and three from Plautus. The 
example from the Plautine Questions agrees in type with the two 
discussed above. As Festus (Paulus) glosses both amussim and 
examussim, Verrius may have taken the explanation from Varro, 
as suggested in the case of satura. 

The use of satura as a law and the phrase per saturam Verrius 
probably added himself, in view of his interest in legal matters.''' 
Diomedes (or his source) may have taken both the farcimen and 
the lex from Verrius."' In any case, judging from the silence of 
Festus, the derivation of literary satura from the satyrs and the 
lanx appears to have been evolved after the time of Verrius."" It 
will be shown below that the first cannot antedate the first century 
A. D. 

"UUman 183; cf. Marx xi. 
" Cf . Marx xii. 

"The first or second century A. D. has been suggested: Marx xi, Hen- 
drickson, C. P. 6. 137, Gerhard 269. 
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Fresh investigation into the origin of some of the ancient gloss- 
aries may throw light on the relation of our sources.*" 

We have yet to consider one use of satura which has given rise 
to a vaster literature than all the rest combined— that by Livy in 
the famous passage (7. 2) in which he describes the origin of the 
Boman drama.'' Not only the history of the word satura is in- 
volved but the origin of satire and of the Roman drama as well. 

In Livy's account two things need to be considered, the inter- 
pretation of the entire passage, and the meaning of satura. In 
the passage as a whole, a first consideration is the proper under- 
standing of the various stages. They are five: 1) the serious,'^ 
religious dances of the Etruscan professionals of the year 364 
B. C. ; 2) the imitative burlesques of these by the Roman ama- 
teurs, with their jokes (iocularia) ; these performances proved 
popular and became a regular institution; 3) the songs ^•'' of pro- 
fessional actors (saturae) ; ** the (Greek) plays of Livius Andro- 
nicus (faiulae) ; 5) the return to the burlesques of the second 
stage '* by the amateurs after the drama had received artistic 
form through the introduction of a plot'*; their performances 
came to be given as after-plays and were generally incorporated 
with the Atellanae.'' 

The above division of Livy's material into five sharply differen- 
tiated stages seems to be on the way to general acceptance, after 
five centuries of discussion.*' Previously the second stage was 
considered part of the first, and even the first three were counted 

" Ullman, C. P. 8. 178 f., 9. 14. 2. 

''The di:ama in general, not merely comedy; Ullman 2, Weinreich, 
Eermes 51 (1916). 391. 3, Gerhard 263. 

" Ullman 2, Weinreich 391, Gerhard 263. 

''Continuous (peragebwnt) , not responsive, as the iocularia of the pre- 
ceding stage were: Ullman 10, Kroll, P. W., opposed by Miss Waites, 
A. J. P. 40. 314. 2, Hasenclever 209 (they differ with each other). 

"Not necessarily comic: Ullman 11, Gerhard 263. But Reitzenstein 241 
denies any possibility of seriousness before Livius. 

''Not to the saturae, as generally taken: Lezius, WocJi. kl. Phil. 1891, 
1132, Hendrickson A. J. P. 15. 9, Ullman 4 f., Gerhard 266. 

'" Lege hac fabularum, " by the law of having regular plays with plots," 
Ullman 10. 2, Reitzenstein 239. 

"Ullman 12, Gerhard 266. 45, Reitzenstein 241 f. 

"Heinrich, Juvenal (1839), 4, 6, Hendrickson, A. J. P. 15. Iff., Leo, 
Gesch. 20. 1, Ullman 2 «., Weinreich 392 f. 
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as one, all under the name satura.^^ The name satura was given a 
still wider range by applying it to performances before 364 B. C, 
i. e., before Livy's first stage. Some progress was made when the 
hypothesis was advanced that the second stage was, to be sure, 
called satura, but was a less fully developed type. This has been 
the popular view in Germany since the time of Jahn and Leo.*" 

Another relic of this old interpretation still persists. It con- 
sists in taking the words accepta itaque res saepiusque usurpando 
excitata in section 6 as referring to the third or satura stage and 
not to the second stage.*^ This belief grows out of the view that 
these two stages were not very different. The argument against 
this would seem to be convincing. Livy says that the professionals 
who put on the saturae abandoned the Fescennine-like verses (of 
the amateurs of the second stage). How can it therefore be said 
that accepta itaque res etc. refers to the third stage? Again, if 
we take these words with the third stage, the inference is that 
the burlesques of the amateurs took place only in the year 364, at 
the time of the dances of the Etruscans. This is scarcely likely, 
for in section 11 Livy refers to these burlesques of the second 
stage as a mos antiquus, and a single performance can hardly be 
called a tradition. 

An entirely different view of the passage is taken by Eeitzen- 
stein.*^ Starting out with the thought that the inventus gave their 
Fescennines before 364 B. C. (see below, p. 389), he reverts to 
the old view that the second and third stages are really one. Non 
sicut ante he would refer to performances before 364. Accepting 
the argument that the desire to bring in the derivation of histrio 
has obscured that portion of the account which we have called 

^' The latter view wa3 due apparently to the fact that, as Livy says, the 
Etruscan word histrio was applied to the actors of the satura of the third 
stage, and that presumably the Etruscan dancers of the first stage were 
histriones. 

"Kroll, P. W., cannot quite bring himself to abandon this popular view; 
in referring to the second stage he says: " richtiger gesagt: die Vorstufe 
der s. (Ullman CI. Ph. ix. 4)." He knows better, but tradition is too 
strong for him! The same view still in Dimsdale, Lat. Lit. (1915), 7. 

"For Leo cf. Ullman 4. Recent writers who follow the old view: Wein- 
reich 392, Gerhard 261. 30. 

" 239 ff. Here and elsewhere in this paper I indicate dissent from Eeitz- 
enstein, but hia paper is full of illuminating and thought-provoking sug- 
gestions. 
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the third stage (see below, p. 389), he argues that Livy has in- 
serted this derivation in the wrong place, that the vernaculi arti- 
fices who performed the saturae were not professional histriones, 
as Livy says they were, but merely the inventus who had become 
experienced through repetition of the performances; that, fur- 
thermore, there was no sharp distinction between histriones and 
inventus until the Greek drama, with its greater demands on 
the actor, was introduced; that artifex does not imply profession- 
alism. The objections to this view are strong. The chief one 
is that without confirming evidence from another source we must 
either accept Livy or reject him ; we have no right to say that 
he deviated from his source in such and such a particular. By 
such reasoning one can easily prove anything he pleases.*' Livy 
is in fact very careful to distinguish the inventus and the his- 
triones throughout. Keitzenstein himself quotes Livy 5. 1. 5 
for the application of artifex to Etruscan dancers — and these 
were obviously professional. Again, Livy makes a strong distinc- 
tion between the two stages; on the one hand, the alternating 
improvisations of the amateurs and, on the other, the continuous 
set songs of the professionals. Reitzenstein appears to accept my 
contention that the saturae were continuous songs with dancing 
find yet classes them with the alternating verses. 

A chief factor in the misinterpretation of the passage is Livy's 
fondness for etymologizing. In his desire to give prominence to 
the origin of the word histrio he fails to mark off clearly the third 
stage from the second.** In two other sentences of the passage 
the desire to etymologize has caused difficulty. It was long ago 
seen that in the phrase impletas modis saturas there is an allusion 
to the etymology of satura, but this view has met with general 
acceptance only recently.*" This view accounts for the placing of 
impletas before saturas. Those who did not accept or see this 
explanation were led into the error just discussed of taking satura 
as a name for both the second and the third stage. The third 
sentence in which Livy delves into etymology is in the description 
of the fourth stage, where he says argumento fabulam serere with 

*• Cf . the similar objection to Friedrich : Ullman 6. 
« Ullman 6 f, Reitzenstein 238. 

"Heinrich, Juvenal (1839) aeema to have been the first. Recently 
adopted by Webb 184, Ullman 7, Reitzenstein 246. 
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the thought of explaining fabulam by its synonym argumento.*^ 
As before, this word order has led some to think that the saturae 
of the preceding stage were fabulae. 

In the critical examination of Livy's words, two questions must 
be separately considered, the existence of the stages described by 
Livy and the truth of the relations indicated between the stages. 
On the latter point there is room for scepticism, for there seems 
to be no actual relation between the second and third, or the third 
and fourth stages. The burlesque dances and the jesting duels of 
the amateurs seem to have little in common with the professional 
performances of the satura, with its continuous song and dance.*^ 
Probability here becomes certainty in connection with the fourth 
stage: we know, of course, that the f alula of Livius Andronicus 
had no connection with the satura or any other previous stage in 
the Roman drama.** 

Scepticism on this point, is, however, no excuse for scepticism 
as to the existence of the stages described by Livy.** The contrast 
between the two questions is striking: we know that the fabula 
of Livius Andronicus existed just as certainly as we know that it 
did not grow out of the satura. Merely this contrast would be 
sufiBcient to establish the credibility of Livy as regards the various 
stages in themselves. But we have other evidence. Cluvius Ru- 
fus °° confirms the statement that the first Etruscan players were 
seen at Eome in 364 B. C. Festus gives facts supplementing and 
confirming Livy on this point (see below, p. 396). The burlesques 
are substantiated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (7. 73) rightly 

"Ullman 8; cf. Webb 185, Reitzenstein 245. 1. 

" Ullman 10. 

* Knapp, A. J. P. 33. 147, tries vainly to show that Livy does not neces- 
sarily make the fourth stage an outgrowth of the third. Reitzenstein 244 
has Livius begin with saturae and then take up fabulae. This gives a 
closer connection, but the interpretation is unnecessary and, in the absence 
of confirmation, highly hazardous. Besides, Livius was thoroughly Greek 
and is not likely to have perpetuated a Roman custom. 

■" So too Lejay, Horace, Satires xcn, Knapp 33. 129, Reitzenstein 246. 
But KroU is still inclined to doubt (P. W. and in Teuffel I. 5). Hosius, 
B. Ph. Woch. 1917, 108, says: " Vielleicht wird dann auch die Livianische 
Darstellung des altesten dramatischen Spiels, die jetzt in ein Nichts auf- 
gelost ist, wenigstens teilweise wieder einen Retter gefunden haben; schon 
zeigen sich Ansiltze von grosserer Achtung vor der ttberlieferung." 

•°In Plutarch, Quaest. rom. 107; cf. Ulhnan 12, Weinreich 391. 
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interpreted.'^^ He describes the parade preceding the Circus gamea 
and includes in it various dancers and burlesquers of the dancers. 
We know that the participants in the parade, as in the modern 
circus parade, were those taking part in the games themselves.''' 

For the satura we have no certain confirming evidence, but there 
is little reason for suspecting its existence, now that we see that 
the other stages were real. The word itself, however, is not an- 
cient, being merely a descriptive term of Livy or his source to 
describe the miscellaneous character of the performance."' 

Eeitzenstein, however, finds parallels. It will be remembered 
that he fuses the second and third stages and makes no sharp dis- 
tinction between the iocularia and the saturae. He therefore sees 
parallels for them in all sorts of performances. Accepting the 
principle that the features of the pompa were identical with the 
performances in the Circus,"* he goes too far in seeing in all these 
a reference to the saturae. The ludicrous images carried in the 
pompa, such as manducus,'^ petreia and citeria, confirm Livy's 
account of the satura, if Eeitzenstein is right. Cassiodorus' lati- 
num tibicinem cum cantore falls in the same class. Even the im- 
promptu fist-fight in which, according to Polybius 30. 14, certain 
dancers were compelled to engage because their dancing was cavi- 
are to the Boman general is ground up in Reitzenstein's satura 

" Ullman 12 ff., Eeitzenstein 248. 

"Miss Waites 308. 2, 309 denies that the iocularia of Livy were bur- 
lesques. She believes that the dancing was serious. As Livy says that the 
gestures of the young men harmonized with the words and were therefore 
not serious, she assumes that the gestures were something entirely apart 
from the dance. She seems to be influenced by the usual sense of the word 
' dance ' today as a movement of the feet and to forget that the ancient 
dance consisted of all sorts of rhythmical movements. Besides, the very 
word motus which she translates as ' gestures ' and distinguishes from the 
dance is used by Livy in the preceding sentence in the sense of ' dance,' 
as Miss Waites tacitly admits. 

"Ullman 17 f., Gerhard 261, Reitzenst«in 245. But Miss Waites 315 
seems to revert to the view that the word is very old in this sense. That 
leads her to the old vicious doctrine that this primitive satura influenced 
the literary satura. Similarly Dimsdale, Lat. Lit. (1915), 23 repeats the 
old tale that Ennius in his satires preserved the old tradition of the dra- 
matic satura. 

" Ullman 12 IT. Much light on early theatrical conditions can be gained 
by application of this principle. 

* This is of interest for the early history of the Atellana. 
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mill. Obviously he has gathered together the most diverse ele- 
ments. Only one of these can with plausibility be identified with 
the satura, that mentioned by Cassiodorus. His words are : " Cen- 
sores artem ludicram ex urbe removerunt praeter latinum tibi- 
cinem cum cantore et ludum talarium." Reitzenstein does not 
point out the possible significance of the use of the specific words 
tibicinem cum cantore in contrast with the general terms ludum 
talarium and artem ludicram. It would seem that no general 
term existed. If so and if the performance is that indicated in 
Livy's third stage, we can understand how Livy or his source 
invented the general term satura. 

Eeitzenstein's suggestion that the saturae (including what I 
distinguish as iocularia and saturae) probably continued to be 
popular for some time after the introduction of the Greek drama 
is a good one, but I cannot agree with him that there is a refer- 
ence to such performances in Plant. Trin. 705 fE. : " Facile palmam 
habes: hie victust, vicit tua comoedia. Hie agit magis ex argu- 
mento." He argues that the contest here referred to is one of 
actors and that such contests in the Greek plays were impossible. 
But the words comoedia and argumento clearly point to the pal- 
liata. We must therefore accept the usual interpretation that this 
is a reference to the Greek custom of competition betwen play- 
wrights. 

Certain probable inaccuracies in Livy's account are due to the 
desire to relate the various stages one with another. These inac- 
curacies are, however, inferential and negative. For example, the 
Fescennin^ verses, which were distinctly dramatic, existed before 
364 B. C, but Livy chooses to mention only the one use of them, 
by the burlesquers of the Etruscans. The expression Fescennino 
versu similem points to an earlier stage of Fescenninus versus.^' 
Again, we naturally infer from Dionysius that the religious dances 
were continued after 364, and that is likely in itself, or else the 
burlesques would not have been so likely to continue." Again, 
the song-and-dance performances which Livy calls saturae may 

" Similarly Reitzenstein 237 ff. Reitzenstein 255 rightly protests against 
Wissowa's scepticism in regard to the application of the term Fescennini 
by Livy and Horace to the verses which they describe. His refutation is 
convincing. 

•' Ullman 16. 
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well have existed long before. They may, however, have been in- 
troduced into the Circus games at government expense for the 
first time in the fourth century B. C. 

If there were Fescennine verses and similar more or less dra- 
matic activities before 364, why does Livy insert his history of 
the drama at this point? Reitzenstein, who thinks that Livy's 
source did in fact begin the account at an earlier period, fails to 
answer this question. A plausible answer to it demolishes Eeitz- 
enstein's theory. The answer is to be found in the word histrio, 
which Livy tells us is of Etruscan origin. Starting out with this 
word, Livy's source found that the first Etruscan performers {his- 
triones) came to Rome at public expense in 364 B. C. The Ro- 
man youth burlesqued these as they did everjrthing else. The 
question remains how histrio came to be applied to native actors. 
The state continued its subsidies to professional dancers after 364, 
and the term histrio naturally came to be applied to any dancers 
or performers, whether Etruscan or not, who were paid from these 
funds." 

Whoever put together Livy's account of the drama seems to have 
proceeded in this fashion. Livius Andronicus was known to have 
introduced what was known as the fabula. This consisted of two 
parts, diverhiwn, dialogue, and cantica, song and dance with flute 
accompaniment (both diverhium and canticum are mentioned by 
Livy). These two parts of the cantica, song and dance, were organ- 
ically related (canticum egisse aliquanto magis vigente motu . . . 
ad manum cantari histrionibus coeptum). The diverbium gave 
unity to the performance through its plot. Etymologically, f alula 
suggests the plot of the diverhium.'" This, then, was the new 
feature introduced by Livius. Before his time there must have 
existed something corresponding to the cantica. This was found 
in the song-and-dance performances which, for want of a better 
name, the author called saturae. These consisted of the same ele- 
ments as the cantica: song, dance and flute accompaniment. Again 
the song and dance were organically related {descripto cantu . . . 
motuque congruenti). Searching for an earlier stage which omit- 
ted one or more of these elements, he found it in the burlesques of 

"Cf. Ullman 13. 

"For the strikingly similar treatment in Diomedes (perhaps from the 
same source as Livy) see below, p. 393. 
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the religious dances. These burlesques contained no continuous 
songSj merely the alternating Fescennines. These verses again 
were closely associated with the dances {nee absoni a voce motus 
erant). Preceding them were the religious dances which included 
neither regular songs nor Fescennines, in which, in short, the voice 
played no part whatever {sine carmine ^'^ ullo). It follows with- 
out saying that there could be no organic relation between these 
dances and songs which did not exist — but Livy insists on saying 
it {sine imitandoriim carminum actu) ! The very first words in 
Livy show that he has in mind the fabula with its cantica as the 
final stage in the development of the drama.®^ 

It does not follow that in working out this combination the 
author depended on his imagination. He selected for presenta- 
tion the particular phases of the performances which fitted into 
his scheme and suppressed the rest. The descriptions are for the 
most part very general and colorless, as they had to be.*^ For 
example, the obvious flute accompaniment is expressly mentioned 
for stages 1, 3 and 4, and is easily inferred for 2.*^ 

A number of ancient writers, beginning with Diomedes, connect 
satura with the Greek satyr plays. This suggestion, given first 
place by Diomedes and favored by other ancient writers, has had a 
baneful influence on the modern conception of the history of 
satura. For one thing, it led in ancient times to the spelling 
satyra, and finally satira, whence comes our present English 
satire.^* Even recent scholars have at times accepted this deriva- 
tion, or a similar one, while others have strained their mental 
vision to see how far back in Eoman literature this connection 
between satura and satyrs was established. Mommsen, Keller and 
Eibbeck thought that the satura was a primitive designation cor- 
responding to aaTvpoi. others concluded that Ennius and Varro 
were consciously influenced by the Greek word in naming their 

"Note that in referring to the cantica, of Androniciis Livy calls them 
carrmnv/m. 

«i Ullman 9 ff. 

"''Ullman 10. 

•^ We may grant that Miss Waites is right in saying that the iocularia 
were not ' set to music ' — but there was flute accompaniment for the bur- 
lesque dance. 

" It is likely that the spelling satyra preceded satira : Marx, Luoilius, 
IX, Gerhard 247. 

3 
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works.'" Many scholars have regarded Livy's satura as a con- 
temporary designation suggested by (rdrupoi. 

It is enlightening to see how this etymology of satura has af- 
fected the interpretation of Livy's account in particular and of the 
history of the Roman drama and satire in general. Scaliger " 
thought the dramatic satura of Livy and the literary satire were 
derived from the Greek satyr plays. Casaubon " thought of the 
Greek and Roman drama as having a parallel and identical his- 
tory. To Dryden ** this solution (of which he knew only at 
second-hand) was suspicious: such close parallelism was impos- 
sible; therefore Casaubon must have invented the history of the 
Greek drama on the analogy of the Roman! To us this seems 
absurd, for we know of course that Casaubon was relying mainly 
on Aristotle. But Dryden's view is most illuminating. Jahn, 
Leo and Hendrickson, influenced by Casaubon, saw a parallelism 
between Livy's account and Aristotle's. They knew better than 
to doubt the correctness of the Greek tradition, as did Dryden, 
but they too were suspicious, and blamed Livy for inventing his 
account to match the Greek. They might have learned one thing 
from Dryden — to blame Casaubon and not Livy. It is Casaubon 
who has caused all the trouble by seeing a parallelism that simply 
did not exist. 

The author of Livy's tale was no doubt familiar with histories 
of the Greek drama and may have been unconsciously influenced 
to some extent by them. But it is certain that he did not attempt 
to parallel the Greek drama. Here again Leo's authority has 
apparently been finally broken down."" 

The view that a conscious parallelism exists between Livy and 
the Greeks is due to a wrong principle, that of interpreting a 
passage to fit a view. Only after Livy is interpreted naturally is 

^ For details cf. Gerhard 264 f. 

"'Poetices libri, ed. 5, 1617, p. 43: " Iccirco falluntur, qui putant Sa- 
tyram esse latinam totam. A Graecis enim et inchoata et perfecta prima, 
a Latinis deinde aceepta, atque extra seenam exculta . . . Has a Satyris 
dictas puto." 

" De satyrica Oraec. poesi, et Roman, satira, 1605. 

"Essay on Satire ( Scott-Saintsbury, vol. 13, p. 41 f.). 

»'Weinreieh 397 (but cf. 411), Reitzenstein 250 f., 258. Kroll, P. W., 
takes an intermediate position. Gerhard 266 opposes and classes me with 
the "Grecists." Nothing can be farther from the truth (C. P. 9. 19). 
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it proper to cast about for parallels, whether they be from Greek 
literary criticism or from anthropology J" 

Valerius Maximus also gives an account of the Roman drama 
and uses the term satura (2. 4. 4). It is generally agreed that he 
took his material from Livy.'^ Although Orendi's argument to 
the contrary has not met with general favor, yet in recent years 
the Independence of Valerius has been asserted chiefly on his 
authority '* Miss Waites' paper is based entirely on the assump- 
tion that Valerius is not only independent of Livy, but more trust- 
worthy.'* Weinreich, following Krieger, inclines to the view that 
Valerius used both Livy and Varro. He mentions three points, 
two of which, taken from Orendi, he admits are weak. Valerius 
mentions the Constialia; Varro gives the derivation of Consualia 
(but Valerius says nothing of the derivation). Valerius says in 
passing that the Etruscans were Lydians and then goes on to speak 
of ludius; Varro, according to Nonius 530. 22 M, mentions the 
derivation of ludius from Lydius (but Valerius does not say that 
the words are related, nor does it appear that Nonius attributes 
this derivation to Varro). Livy says of Livius that he ausus est 
primus, etc., Valerius says primus omnium poeta Livius; Varro 
says that in 240 B. C. primus omnium L. Livius poeta produced 
plays (the agreement of Valerius and Varro as against Livy in the 
use of omnium and poeta is of no significance). 

The burden of proof is on the minority who believe in the inde- 
pendence of Valerius. A new discussion is necessary before the 
current view will be abandoned. In the meantime the knowledge 
that Valerius used Livy in other parts of his work is an argument 
for the traditional view.'* 

Horace's account of the primitive Eoman drama was at one time 

"This last applies to Miss Waites' paper (A. J. P. 40. 308). For a 
similar criticism cf. Knapp 128, Reitzenstein 235. 

" The mention of the carmina at the beginning of Valerius' account may 
be due to a recollection of the carmina sung on similar occasions, espe- 
cially the one composed by Livius Andronicus (Livy 27. 37; cf. 31. 12). 
Weinreich (404) attributes the inversion of stages 1 and 2 to patriotic 
motives. 

" Knapp 125. 1, Webb 179, Miss Waites 309. 

"I see no support for Valerius in Cluvius Eufus, as Miss Waites (313) 
does. 

" Cf. Kempf's edition of Valerius ( 1854) , 12 ff. Kempf states that Cicero 
and Livy were Valerius' chief sources. 
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regarded as paralleling and supplementing Livy's. This view is 
now universally rejected/'* That Horace's source is pre-Varronian 
is Hendrickson's contention.'*' 

The question of Livy's source can perhaps never be answered 
satisfactorily. Was it annalist or grammarian? Jahn and origi- 
nally Leo thought it was Varro. Hendrickson argued for a pre- 
Varronian source and convinced Leo to the extent that he decided 
that Varro was out of the question. Weinreich has again argued 
for Varro." First of all he again argues from probability, as did 
Leo. Then he gives strong reasons to show that Livy's omission 
of a date for Livius Andronicus does not indicate a pre-Varronian 
source, as Leo suggested. Leo said that Livy must have found the 
account of the drama in his annalistic source ; for if he had inserted 
it from a grammatical source he would have taken it from Varro. 
Weinreich seizes on this point to say that, conversely, if the account 
can be shown to be an insertion, it must be from Varro. His chief 
contribution is an analysis of the passage to show that it is an 
insertion. The annalistic source merely mentioned the occurrence 
of the games. A possible bit of confirmation of Weinreich's view 
is supplied by Festus 436. 34 L : " scenicos . . . primum fecisse 
C.<Ati>lium M. Popilium M.<f. curules a>ediles, memoriae <pro- 
diderunt> historici." The historians said only that the games were 
given under the direction of these aediles."* 

As Weinreich shows, Livy's account is enclosed by a double frame 
which serves to conceal the fact that it is an insertion. The outer 
frame consists of a reference to the pestilence ; at the beginning of 
the insertion it takes the form caelestis irae placamina, at the end, 
it is repeated in placamina irae. The inner frame deals with the 
thought that from small beginnings great things grow. Following 

''Leo, Hermes 39. 67 ff., Knapp, P. A. P. A. 40. lii, Lejay Ixxxisff., 
Ulknan 20, Weinreich 388, 397, KroU, P. W. Reitzenstein 254 thinks that 
Horace's account can be fitted into (einfilgen) Livy's, as Leo first thought. 

"Conceded by Leo 39. 66 f., Weinreich 399, opposed by Knapp, T. A. 
P. A. 43. 125 ff. Reitzenstein 254 is uncertain. 

" 399 ff., Gerhard 263. KroU, P. W., also favors Varro. 

" These men were consuls in 359 B. C, therefore probably aediles in 364. 
I find that Reitzenstein 237 makes a similar suggestion. But he also 
makes a very hazardous restoration of the Festus passage. He would have 
it begin ^Saltici qui nyunc ludi, though saltictis is a very late word. He 
then concludes from this that Livy's source contained statements equiva- 
lent to sine carmine ullo and Jiaud indecoros motus. 
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the irae plncarnina wc find parva qiioque, ut feme principia omnia 
. . . , and at the end, preceding the sentence containing placamina 
irae, we read inter aliarum parva principia reruni. . . . 

Weinreich has in this way shown that it is plausible that the 
Livian passage is an insertion," and Varro seems the most likely 
source. The use of the word satura throws a little light on the 
matter. If used by Livy's source, that source might be a writer of 
the second century B. C, when the word satura was a favorite, aa 
we saw above, or again it might be Varro, who used the word in a 
very broad sense of a mixture of prose and verse,'" and who was 
familiar with and interested in its derivation. No one is more 
likely than he to have used it as it is used in Livy. 

There may be significance, though not proof, in the fact that the 
Livy passage furnishes the earliest example of diverbium and that 
the first instance of canticum known to us is in Cic. Fam. 9. 22. 1 
(45 B. C). It was shown above that the passage is built around 
the division of fabulae into cantica and diverbia. Such a division 
indicates a grammatical, rather than an annalistic, source. We 
know that Varro derived fabida as applied to a play from fari 
(L. L. 6. 5.5) : " Ab eodem verbo fari fabulae, ut tragoediae et 
comoediae, dictae." This etymology is also found in Diomedes 
(490. 21 K) in a passage which may go back to Varro: "Latine 
fabulae appellantur sive fatibulae; in Tjatinis enim fabulis plura 
sunt <diverbia quae fantur quam> cantica quae canuntur." This is 
strikingly like the Livy passage (see above, p. 386). Varro may 
have discussed the word fabtila more fully in the De scaenicis ori- 
ginibus than in the Lingua latina. VernacuUs. in the sense in 
which it is used by Livy, ' native,' is not a very common word, but 
occurs three times in Varro (L. L. 5. 77. bis, R. R. 3. 5. 7). The 
word exodiiim, used by Livy, is used first, though in a different 
sense, by Lucilius (12G5 M). Nonius (27. 13 M) gives three quo- 
tations for the word, all from Varro's Menippeans, in the Lucilian 
sense. Paiilus likewise comments on this sense of the word. It is 

"Weinreidi's interpretation is made very convincing hy the aid of an 
analysia of Livy's method. Reitzenstein 236 accepts this interpretation 
and adds a third example of framinji (whicli, however, is not So clear) : 
" Victis superstitione animis, ludi quoqiie scaenici, nova res bellicoso po- 
pulo " is repeated in " liidorum primum initium procurandis religionibus 
datum." 

«° Cf. Gerhard 263. 
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not very common otherwise. Novius used it as a title of an Atel- 
lana (in the Livian sense). 

According to Tertullian (De sped. 5) Varro derived "ludios** 
a ludo, id est a lusu." He may well have concerned himself also 
with the origin of histrio, which seems to have been the starting- 
point for Livy's tale (see above, p. 386). The derivation of ludius 
is assigned by Cichorius ** to Varro's De scaenicis originibus; the 
latter may belong to the same work. Livy uses the phrase ludi 
scaenici in section 3 and ludorum prima origo in section 13. It is 
conceivable that origo in particular was suggested by the title of 
the work which he was using. The striking contrast between 
iuventus and histriones in Livy suggests the possibility that Varro 
was by etymology contrasting the honorable, native amateurs called 
ludii '^ and the socially degraded, foreign professionals called his- 
triones. Livy, to be sure, calls the Etruscans ludiones. 

Just when the confusion of satura and adrvpoi arose is a matter 
of dispute. Some have pushed it back into the early Roman period, 
while others assign it to late antiquity.** Again it is often thought 
that Varro made the connection, on the assumption that he is the 
source of both Diomedes and Livy. 

It is not at all likely that the confusion arose until satura had 
definitely taken on the meaning satire. That, as we saw, was in 
the time of Horace. Thus Varro is excluded as being too early.*' 
Horace suggests a relation between the Old Comedy and satire 
(Serm. i. 4). Those who accepted this view would not be likely to 
see a relation between the satyr plays and satire.** 

Athenaeus vi, p. 261 c quotes Nicolaus of Damascus (a contem- 
porary of Augustus) as saying that Sulla took particular pleasure 
in mime actors and jesters. Athenaeus continues: ln<j>avil^ovai 

8' owoii TO irfpl ravra l\apov a'l W avTOV ypa^iiam. aarvpiKoi KiajMahlai 

^ Emendation for ludos. 

" Commentationes Ribbeck 425. 

"^ In classical times ludkis sometimes refers to a pure amateur of high 
station, sometimes to any performer: UUman 14. 2. Note particularly 
that according to Tertullian (De sped. 5) Varro called the Luperci ludii. 
The Luperci consisted originally of patricians, later of equites. Not before 
the end of the Republic were freedmen occasionally included. 

" Marx X suggests the third century. 

« So too Gerhard 269. 

« Cf . Gerhard 269. 
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Tg TTOTpiw <l>o>vy. Leo, Hendrickson and Gerhard (271. 67) believe 
that satires are meant. If so, and if the statement in Athenaeus is 
part of the quotation from Nicolaus, then it appears that the con- 
fusion of satire and satyr plays took place as early as the time of 
Augustus. This is Gerhard's conclusion, based on the fact that the 
same term, iTaTvpud] K<D/aw8ta, is applied to the satires of Lucilius by 
Lydus. But Lydus' garbled account is many centuries later, and 
represents the climax of confusion.'^ Again it is not entirely cer- 
tain that Athenaeus' quotation from Nicolaus is intended to in- 
clude the satyrie comedies. But after all it is not at all likely that 
satires are meant. Most scholars believe that the reference is to 
Atellanae (or similar plays). Athenaeus' language is almost con- 
clusive: Sulla was fond of a good laugh and was particularly gra- 
cious to mime actors. His pleasure in such things is attested by 
the satyrie comedies which he wrote. Obviously there is a closer 
connection between mime actors and the Atellanae than between 
mime actors and satire.'* Furthermore the statement that Sulla 
wrote these comedies * in his native tongue ' may have been added 
to indicate that these plays were the purely Roman Atellanae : he 
did not write them in Oscan, like the original Atellanae which were 
given at Rome in the Oscan tongue even in later times (Strabo 5. 
233), nor in Greek, like the original satyr plays. 

Finally, the word <TaTvpi.Ko<s had the meaning ' burlesque ' in the 
time of Nicolaus. In Dion. Hal. 7. 72 (rarvpiKr] iratSia means ' bur- 
lesque sport,' just as <raTvpi<rrij<! means ' burlesque dancer ' or ' bux- 
lesquer.' At a later time, in Clem. Al. Protr. iv. 58 (18. 5 S) 
fraTvpll^ia means * to burlesque, travesty.' Thus aarvpiKT] Ktoyui^la 
means ' burlesque comedy,' an excellent term for the Atellana. In 

" The same confusion may be seen in Isidorus ( 8. 7. 7 ) : " Duo . . . 
genera oomioorum . . . veteres . . . ut Plautua . . . novi, qui et satirici 
. . . ut Flaccus . . . Persius . . ." But Lindsay's new edition of Isidorus, 
which I have confirmed by the facsimile of the Toletanus, shows that 
Isidorus was not quite as badly confused as has been thought. When he 
thinks of aarvpoi he writes y or i; when he thinks of satur he writes «. 
In the above passage he is thinking of the satyr plays. He follows it with 
a description of satyrs (transposed by Marx but not by Lindsay). Just 
below he says, saturici . . . a satu/ritate. And again, a satyris (Toletanus 
satiris), referring to satyrs. In 5. 16, de lege satura. Satura vera leso 
. . . saturas scribere. Of course Isidorus represents a hodge-podge. 

"A similar argument in Lejay xcixf., but he thinks that we have here 
substantiation of Livy's dramatic satura. 
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fact, not only do the later grammarians constantly compare the 
satyr plays and the Atellanae/^ but the two were brought together 
as early as Pomponius, the writer of Atellanae who was an actual 
contemporary of Sulla, and who ' professionalized ' the Atellana. 
For Porphyrio tells us that Pomponius wrote satyrica called Ata- 
lante, Sisiphus and Ariadne.'"' 

The title of Petronius' novel has some bearing on the question 
when the satura-satjv identification was first made. Buecheler was 
probably right in selecting the title Saturae, following the title of 
Paris. 8049 (satirarum) . In the margin of this manuscript there 
is added Petronii arhitri affranii Satirici lib. It will be seen that 
satirici refers, not to Petronius, but to Afranius, whose name had 
in some way become associated with that of Petronius.'''- As a 
writer of Eoman comedies (togatae) he may well have been called 
satyricus, ' burlesquer,' 'jester,' just as a writer of Eoman Atel- 
lanae was called a satyricus. According to Du Cange, Eckeardus 
Junior of St. Gall used satyrici in the sense of ludiones, histriones, 
mimi. Papias defines the word as jocularius. 

It may be that from such a confusion as we find in the Paris 
manuscript the designation Petronii Satyri (for Satyrici) of the 
Traguriensis arose. Similarly, perhaps, the further confusion Sati- 
ricon (which is scarcely ancient)"^ in the Bernensis arose. The 
Bernensis is from Auxerre. Perhaps some scholar of that locality, 
such as Heiric, who had a little knowledge of Greek,'"' wished to 
reconcile saturae and satirici. 

The foregoing discussion has attempted to touch on the leading 
questions raised by the use of the word satura. It should make 
clear that as a result of the lengthy debate which has taken place 
real progress has been made toward the solution of important prob- 
lems. This statement is expressly made in protest against those 
who deprecate the activity of scholars in threshing over the same 

'° E. g., Diomedes 485. 27 K apud Oraecos . . . satyrica . . . apud 
Bomanos . . . Atellana; 489. 32 Atellanae, argumentis dictisque iocula- 
rihus similes satyricis fahulis Graeois. 

•" Even if these were Rhinthonicae, the close connection of the latter 
with the satyr plays must have been obvious. But of. Gerhard 260. 

"This may indicate the presence of Afranius excerpts (otherwise un- 
known, to be sure) in the same manuscript as Petronius. 

^ Gerhard 273 inclines to the contrary view. 

"^ Manitius, Gescli. lat. lit. d. Mittelalters, p. 500. 
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field again and again. No one who thinks he can find another 
golden grain in the stubble should be deterred by derogatory re- 
marks from entering the field. 

One other point needs to be made. Several of the papers written 
in answer to Leo and Hendrickson had their inspiration in the 
desire to " save the tradition," as Reitzenstein puts it. Conserva- 
tism is merely negative. If Leo and Hendrickson were wrong it 
is not because they attacked the tradition. Nor is the originality 
of Latin literature at stake, as some fear. The primitive begin- 
nings of a drama obviously existed in Italy before the time of 
Livius. The primitive characteristics maintained themselves in 
various ways even in later times. In part they must even have 
entered into the dramas which the Romans took from the Greeks. 
One striking feature of the purely Romaii or Italic entertainments 
of early times was the burlesqiiing and fun-making. We find it in 
the Fescennine verses, the Atellana, the parades of the triumph and 
the Circus, the primitive religious festivals. These amateur efforts 
form a class by themselves. Then there were the shows of the 
strolling performers — conjurers, acrol)ats, singers, dancers, what 
not — who performed wherever they could find an audience willing 
to contribute a bit of money. These people were, of course, in the 
beggar-class. A study of the Roman drama (or rather, of Roman 
entertainments) from the two points of view just suggested would 
give a clearer picture of the actual conditions. Some interesting 
facts would probably be discovered by such a process. 

Nor is it necesasry to fear that literary satire loses its right to 
be called a Roman invention if it is admited that it did not develop 
out of a primitive dramatic form called satura. The very change 
in meaning of the word between the time of Ennius and Horace 
shows how truly Roman satire is as a literary form. The satiric 
spirit is, of course, universal. So is the dramatic; yet we credit 
the Greeks with the invention of the literary drama. 

Univcrsitij of Iowa. 



